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CRITICISMS. 



OBSERVATIONS ON SOME POINTS IN JAMES'S PSYCHOLOGY. 

III. WILL. 

Although I have already quoted the remarks with which Professor James opens 
his chapter on this subject, they are of sufficient importance to warrant repetition : 

" Desire, wish, will, are states of mind which every one knows, and which no 
definition can make plainer. We desire to feel, to have, to do, all sorts of things 
which at the moment are not felt, had, or done. If with the desire there goes a 
sense that attainment is not possible, we simply wish ; but if we believe that the 
end is in our power, we will that the desired feeling, having, or doing shall be real ; 
and real it presently becomes, either immediately upon the willing or after certain 
preliminaries have been fulfilled. " 

With this statement of the case I am in entire agreement. With two slight 
qualifications, it seems to me to include all that is essential in volition. I should 
supplement it by saying that the desire for the thing in question must be stronger 
than for anything that is perceived to be incompatible with it, and that it must be 
thought of as attainable by our own exertions. Although we may wish for the sun- 
rise, and believe that our wish can be realised, we do not will it. 

Professor James, on the contrary, unless I entirely misapprehend his meaning, 
devotes the greater part of his chapter of more than a hundred pages to an elabo- 
rate attempt to show that this statement is, if not incorrect, at least very incom- 
plete ; that the fundamental, essential thing in will is not desire, but attention. De- 
sire, according to his view, is one of the principle things which may fix our atten- 
tion on an object, and thus excite voluntary action, but it is only one among many 
causes which may bring about the same result. 

It will perhaps tend to simplify the discussion if I state at once that, so far as 
this point is concerned, the difference between us is, at bottom, one of definition. 
The question is whether certain acts, taking place under conditions described by 
him, are properly called voluntary. With his statement of the facts I have little 
fault to find, but it seems to me that the inferences which he draws are calculated 
to introduce confusion in regard to matters which are, for practical purposes, clear 
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in the minds of plain people. To save space, I must pass over many things with 
which I agree, and which are admirably put, to come to the essential point of dif- 
ference. I must, however, call attention to his able, and, to my mind, convincing 
argument against the existence of what Wundt and his followers call the "feeling 
of innervation." It seems to me that he shows, beyond reasonable doubt, that, so 
far as this feeling has any existence, it is due to the sensations arising in the parts 
concerned in the movement, of which it is thus a result. 

The starting-point of the argument is the unquestionable truth that voluntary 
movements, being intended beforehand, must be movements of which we have pre- 
vious knowledge from their having been involuntarily performed. 

". . . . if, in voluntary action properly so called, the act must be foreseen, it 
follows that no creature not endowed with divinatory power can perform an act 
voluntarily for the first time. "Well, we are no more endowed with prophetic vision 
of what movements lie in our power, than we are endowed with prophetic vision of 
what sensations we are capable of receiving. As we must wait for the sensations 
to be given us, so we must wait for the movements to be performed involuntarily, 
before we can frame ideas of what either of these things are. We learn all our pos- 
sibilities by way of experience. When a particular movement, having once occurred 
in a random, reflex, or involuntary way, has left an image of itself in the memory, 
then the movement can be desired again, proposed as an end, and deliberately 
willed. But it is impossible to see how it could be willed before" (p. 487). 

" If I will to utter the word Paul rather than Peter, it is the thought of my 
voice falling on my ear, and of certain muscular feelings in my tongue, lips, and 
larynx, which guide the utterance. All these are incoming feelings, and between 
the thought of them, by which the act is mentally specified with all possible com- 
pleteness, and the act itself, there is no room for any third order of mental phenom- 
enon. There is indeed the fat, the element of consent, or resolve that the act shall 
ensue. This, doubtless, to the reader's mind, as to my own, constitutes the essence 
of the voluntariness of the act. This fat will be treated of in detail further on. It 
may be entirely neglected here, for it is a constant coefficient, affecting all voluntary 
acts alike, and incapable of serving to distinguish them. No one will pretend that 
its quality varies according as the right arm, for example, or the left is used. 

"An anticipatory image, then, of the sensorial consequences of a movement, plus, 
(on certain occasions^ the fat that these consequences shall become actual, is the only 
psychic state which introspection lets us discern as the forerunner of our voluntary 
acts'' (p. 501). 

Coming, now, to the point upon which the whole discussion hinges — the rela- 
tions of "ideo-motor" action to voluntary 'action, he says : 

" The question is this : Is the bare idea of a movement's sensible effects its suffi- 
cient mental cue, or must there be an additional mental antecedent, in the shape of a 
Hat, decision, consent, volitional mandate, or other synonymous phenomenon of con- 
sciousness, before the movement can follow ? 

' ' I answer : Sometimes the bare idea is sufficient, but sometimes an additional 
conscious element, in the shape of a fiat, mandate, or express consent, has to inter- 
vene and precede the movement. The cases without a fiat constitute the more fun- 
damental, because the more simple, variety. The others involve a special compli- 
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cation, which must be fully discussed at the proper time. For the present let us 
turn to ideo-motor action, as it has been termed, or the sequence of movement upon 
the mere thought of it, as the type of the process of volition." 

[We have seen, above, that our author speaks of the fiat as ' ' the essence of the 
voluntariness of the act .... a constant coefficient, affecting all voluntary acts 
alike." If this be true, I admit that I am unable to understand how acts from which 
it is absent can be taken as " the type of the process of volition." Let us see what 
sort of facts are to be considered under this head] : 

"Wherever movement follows unhesitatingly and immediately the notion of it 
in the mind, we have ideo-motor action. We are then aware of nothing between 
the conception and the execution. All sorts of neuro-muscular processes come be- 
tween, of course, but we know absolutely nothing of them. We think the act, and 
is done ; and that is all that introspection tells us of the matter. Dr. Carpenter, 
who first used, I believe, the name of ideo-motor action, placed it, if I mistake not, 
among the curiosities of our mental life. The truth is that it is no curiosity, but 
simply the normal process stripped of disguise. While talking, I become conscious 
of a pin on the floor, or of some dust on my sleeve. Without interrupting the con- 
versation, I brush away the dust, or pick up the pin. I make no express resolve, 
but the mere perception of the object, and the fleeting notion of the act, seem of 
themselves to bring the latter about. Similarly, I sit at table after dinner, and find 
myself from time to time taking nuts or raisins out of the dish and eating them. 
My dinner properly is over, and in the heat of the conversation I am hardly aware 
of what I do, but the perception of the fruit and the fleeting notion that I may eat 
it, seem fatally to bring the act about. There is certainly no express fiat here, any 
more than there is in all those habitual goings and comings and rearrangements of 
ourselves, which fill every hour of the day, and which incoming sensations insti- 
gate so immediately that it is often difficult to decide whether not to call them 
reflex rather than voluntary acts We have seen in Chapter IV that the interme- 
diate terms of an habitual series of acts leading to an end are apt to be of this quasi- 
automatic sort. . ■ . 

"In all this the determining condition of the unhesitating and resistless se- 
quence of the act seems to be the absence of any conflicting notion in the mind. 
Either there is nothing else at all in the mind, or what there is does not conflict. 
The hypnotic subject realises the former condition. Ask him what he is thinking 
about, and ten to one he will reply ' nothing. ' The consequence is that he both 
believes everything he is told, and performs every act that is suggested." (Pp. 
522-523.) 

I have no fault to find with the above statement of the facts, nor do I think 
that Professor James at all exaggerates the importance of the part played by ideo- 
motor action in our conduct. Its relations to voluntary action, however, require a 
little further examination. 

It is probably true, in a sense, that ideo-motor action is, psychologically, a 
more simple process than action with a conscious motive, but it does not follow that 
it is more fundamental. When the skilful pianist plays a difficult piece of music 
at sight, his attention is fixed on the notes before him, and his fingers go instinc- 
tively to the right keys, without any more of a conscious " fiat " than the general 
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purpose to play the piece as it is written. So far as the movements are concerned 
the psychological process is infinitely simpler than when, as a beginner, he prac- 
tised his exercises with his mind fixed on the position and movements of his fingers, 
but I think there can be no doubt that the latter is the fundamental thing. Now, 
this is a type of the origin of ideo-motor action. It is, I think, invariably developed 
out of voluntary action. We learn to walk, to talk, to write, with close attention 
and infinite labor, but by repetition the channels in our nervous systems get so 
worn that less and less of effort is required in forcing the passage, until, finally, any 
sensation or thought habitually associated with the act is sufficient, in the absence 
of some inhibitory force, to instigate the movement. If this be true, voluntary, not 
ideo-motor action, must be considered the fundamental thing. I cannot think of 
any exception to this, unless primarily instinctive acts should be classed as ideo- 
motor. Much might be said in favor of this view, but this hardly seems the place 
for such a discussion. It will be sufficient to admit that, in such cases, acts which 
were originally performed from an unreasoning impulse may come to be done with 
a view to their consequences. 

The involuntary character of ideo-motor acts is recognised, elsewhere, by Pro- 
fessor James himself : 

" A man says to himself , 'I must change my shirt, and involuntarily he has 
taken off his coat, and his fingers are at work in their accustomed manner on his 
waistcoat buttons." (P. 519.) 

Our so-called absent-minded acts are ideo-motor. I have lately taken to carry- 
ing the key to a room, where I have frequent occasion to go, in my pocket, and for 
some time after I began doing so I invariably went to the drawer where I had 
formerly kept it, when I had occasion to go to the room, not because I supposed 
the key to be there, but because that action had become, in my mind, an integral 
part of the process of visiting the room. 

If there remains, in any one's mind, a doubt of the involuntary character of 
such acts as we have been considering, it should, I think, be dissipated by the con- 
sideration of the notorious fact that they are often performed, not only without our 
will, but against our will. Every one who has undertaken to break himself of bad 
habits must be familiar with this. We commit the faults we are trying to correct 
during the practice of exercises undertaken for that express purpose Ideo-motor 
and voluntary action are most intimately associated and shade off imperceptibly 
into each other, but they are not the same, and, instead of the former being the 
type of the latter, I think it is evident that pure ideo-motor action is not voluntary 
at all. 

The simplest type of voluntary action seems to be when it follows a desire that 
is not opposed by any contradictory feeling. . Of this sort, and not, strictly, ideo- 
motor, seems to me to be the action described in the following passage by Pro- 
fessor James : 
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' ' We all know what it is to get out of bed on a freezing morning, in a room 
without a fire, and how the very vital principle within us protests against the ordeal. 
Probably most persons have lain on certain mornings for an hour at a time unable 
to brace themselves to the resolve. We think how late we shall be, how the duties 
of the day will suffer ; we say, ' I must get up ; this is ignominious," etc.; but still 
the warm couch feels too delicious, the cold outside too cruel, and resolution faints 
away and postpones itself again and again, just as it seemed on the verge of burst- 
ing the resistance and passing over into the decisive act. Now, how do we ever get 
up under such circumstances? If I may generalise from my own experience, we 
more often than not get up without any struggle or decision at all. We suddenly 
find that we have got up. A fortunate lapse of consciousness occurs ; we forget 
both the warmth and the cold ; we fall into some reverie connected with the day's 
life, in the course of which the idea flashes across us, Hollo, I must lie here no 
longer ' — an idea, which at that lucky instant awakens no contrary or paralysing 
suggestions, and consequently produces immediately its appropriate motor effects. 
It was our acute consciousness of both the warmth and the cold during the period 
of struggle, which paralysed our activity then and kept our idea of rising in the 
condition of wish and not of will. The moment these inhibitory ideas ceased, the 
original idea exerted its effects. 

" This case seems to me to contain, in miniature form, the data for an entire 
psychology of volition. It was, in fact, through meditating on this phenomenon in 
my own person that I first became convinced of the truth of the doctrine which 
these pages present, and which I need here illustrate by no further examples." (P. 
524-) 

Judging by Professor James's statement of the case, and comparing it with my 
own experience in similar circumstances, I should say that what he had in mind at 
the critical moment was not merely the thought of the act of getting up, but the 
thought that he ought to get up. The act, accordingly, is done with a motive, 
which, for the moment, meets with no opposition. To class it, as I understand 
Professor James to do, with acts done automatically, without motive or purpose, 
seems to me to be losing sight of a very important distinction. 

I have quoted the greater part of what Professor James has to say on this head, 
partly on account of its importance in his argument and partly to enable my readers 
to decide for themselves what his opinion really is as to the relations of ideo-motor 
and voluntary action — a point on which I am not clear in my own mind. On the 
one hand, as we have seen, he speaks of the former as the type of the latter ; on the 
other, he calls some ideo-motor acts involuntary. 

My own opinion is, that those acts, and no others, are properly called volun- 
tary, which are done purposely, intentionally, by choice. When this is the case, no 
matter how simple or how unhesitating the action, it is voluntary ; when it is not 
the case, no matter how complicated the act or what its results, it is involuntary. 

Passing to the subject of action after deliberation, I will not attempt to follow 
Professor James's discussion in detail, but, before taking up the points in which I 
•differ from him, will call attention to some points which he passes over, in regard 
to the grounds of deliberation. 
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Deliberation may be in regard to the means by which we may attain an end 
already desired, or in regard to the ends themselves. In the former case, we may 
be in doubt whether the thing desired is attainable, or, which amounts, practically, 
to much the same thing, whether it is attainable without the sacrifice of something 
which we value more highly, as when an honest man doubts whether he can obtain 
an office which he would like by honorable means. Or, it may be a question of the 
best means of securing an object thought of as attainable in various ways, as when 
a man hesitates as to the route he will take in a journey on which he has deter- 
mined. In cases like these, in which the hesitation is merely on intellectual 
grounds, the decision, when our doubts are resolved, is made without effort. Even 
in cases in which we are obliged to act in important matters on insufficient knowl- 
edge, although there may be a feeling of reluctance to commit ourselves to what 
may turn out to be a wrong course of action, there is none of the sense of renuncia- 
tion of which we are often conscious in the other class of choices. 

When two desirable objects are clearly perceived to be incompatible, we only 
hesitate when the opposing motives are, for the time being, of equal weight in our 
minds. If the choice is between matters that we feel to be of little importance, we 
may be willing, without any decided preference, to let the matter be decided by 
chance. A change in the way in which the motives are presented to the mind, or 
in our mood, may give such a preponderance to one set of motives, that a decision, 
which, a short time before, seemed impossible, shall be made without misgiving. 
The opposing motives, for the time, sink into insignificance, and we are conscious 
of no effort in renouncing the one good for the other. 

When, on the other hand, at the moment of decision, two incompatible goods 
are strongly desired, and the inclination to one only gains a slight preponderance 
over the other, the renunciation of one for the other is only made with a feeling of 
effort. It is in regard to the circumstances under which this feeling arises that I 
must next take issue with Professor James. 

The view of the matter which seems to me unsatisfactory is stated as follows : 

" The states of mind which normally possess the most impulsive quality are 
either those which represent objects of passion, appetite, or emotion, — objects of 
instinctive reaction, in short ; or they are feelings and ideas of pleasure or of pain ; 
or ideas which for any reason we have grown accustomed to obey, so that the habit 
of reacting on them is ingrained ; or, finally, in comparison with ideas of remoter 
objects, they are ideas of objects present or near in space or time. Compared with 
these various objects, all far-off considerations, all highly abstract conceptions, un- 
accustomed reasons, and motives foreign to the instinctive history of the race, have 
little or no impulsive power. They prevail, when they ever do prevail, with 'ffort, 
and the normal, as distinguished from the pathological, sphere of effort is thus found 
whenever non-instinctive motives to behavior are to rule the day." (P. 536.) 

Of course, if we proceed a priori and define the line of least resistance as the 
line that is followed, the physical law must hold good in the mental sphere. But 
we feel, in all hard cases of volition, as if the line taken when the rarer and more 
ideal motives prevail were the line of greater resistance, and as if the line of coarser 
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motivation were the more pervious and easy one, even at the very moment when we 
refuse to follow it. He who under the surgeon's knife represses cries of pain, or he 
who exposes himself to social obloquy for duty's sake, feels as if he were following 
the line of greatest temporary resistance. He speaks of conquering and overcom- 
ing his impulses and temptations. 

"But the sluggard, the drunkard, the coward, never talk of their conduct in 
that way or say they resist their energy, overcome their sobriety, conquer their 
courage, and so forth. If in general we class all springs of action as propensities 
on the one hand and ideals on the other, the sensualist never says of his behavior 
that it results from a victory over his ideals, but the moralist always speaks of his 
as a victory over his propensities. The sensualist uses terms of inactivity, says he 
forgets his ideals, is deaf to duty, and so forth ; which terms seem to imply that the 
ideal motives per se can be annulled without energy or effort, and that the strongest 
mere traction lies in the line of the propensities. The ideal impulse appears, in 
comparison with this, a still small voice which must be reinforced to prevail. Effort 
is what reinforces it, making things seem as if, while the force of propensity were 
essentially a fixed quantity, the ideal force might be of various amount. But what 
determines the amount of the effort when by its aid an ideal motive becomes victor- 
ious over a great sensual resistance ? The very greatness of the resistance itself. 
If the sensual propensity is small, the effort is small. The latter is made great by 
the presence of a great antagonist to overcome. And if a brief definition of ideal or 
moral action were required, none could be given which would better fit the appear- 
ances than this : // is action in the line of the greatest resistance " (pp. 548-549). 

It seems to be plainly implied in the foregoing passages that the feeling of 
effort, in the sense in which the term is used here, only arises in the case of a con- 
flict between "ideals" and "propensities," in which the former prevail. This does 
not strike me as in accordance with the facts. So far as I can see, all that is neces- 
sary is that the alternative which is renounced should still be strongly desired. In 
fact, in another passage, Professor James seems to admit that such may be the case : 

"Whether it be the dreary resignation for the sake of austere and naked duty 
of all sorts of rich mundane delights, or whether it be the heavy resolve that of two 
mutually exclusive trains of future fact, both sweet and good, and with no strictly 
objective or imperative principle of choice between them, one shall forevermore be- 
come impossible, while the other shall become reality, it is a desolate and arid sort 
of act, an excursion into a lonesome moral wilderness" (p. 534). 

The second of these supposed cases does not seem to involve a choice between 
more and less ideal motives, and I think the experience of every one will supply him 
with instances enough in which we are called upon to decide how we shall use our 
time or our money between things which seem equally legitimate objects of desire, 
neither of which can be easily given up. Shall a man devote his leisure time to 
literature, science, travel, or social intercourse ; his limited means to the purchase 
of books or works of art ; shall he get the good of the present hour, at the risk of 
future destitution, or spend his time and hoard his means for provision against a 
future day which he may never see ? In such cases as these, one set of motives need 
be no more instinctive than the other, but I fancy that there are few who have not 
experienced a feeling of effort in making such decisions. 
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But even in choices between "ideals" and "propensities," I do not think it is 
true that the feeling of effort is confined to the cases in which the former prevail. 
Nothing is more instinctive than the love of life ; nothing more ideal than the love 
of truth ; yet I do not believe that it was without an effort that Galileo repudiated 
his deepest convictions, nor do I doubt that those martyrs who were made of sterner 
stuff found it easier to die for the truth than to deny it. I do not even believe that 
non-instinctive motives always prevail with effort. An honest man need not be con- 
scious of an- effort in refraining from pocketing his neighbor's spoons when he has 
the opportunity. Patriotism, benevolence, a sense of honor, religious principle may 
take such possession of the mind of a man who is by no means destitute of feelings 
of self-interest that there will not be a moment's hesitation if they conflict. Benja- 
min Franklin had a very keen eye for the main chance, but I do not believe that he 
would have felt a pecuniary bribe to betray his country as very much of a tempta- 
tion, I have no doubt that at the present time there are among Professor James's 
pupil's men who "scorn delights, and live laborious days," joyfully and enthusias- 
tically, for the love of knowledge or the hope of fame, for intellectual or physical 
preeminence. What would a member of the Harvard foot-ball team say to the prop- 
osition that his resolution to give up his wine and cigars rather than that the athletic 
glory of his alma mater should be dimmed was ' ' a desolate and arid act " ? This 
is a hard enough world as it is, but it would be much harder if the pursuit of the 
ideal were always such dreary business as seems to be implied in the passages quoted 
above. 

I think, then, it is sufficiently clear that the feeling of effort in making a deci- 
sion does not either uniformly or exclusively accompany those decisions in which 
the less instinctive, more ideal motive carries the day. Nevertheless, it certainly is 
true that in cases in which what we feel to be the higher motive prevails, we do say 
and feel that we have been victorious ; that our efforts have overcome the tempta- 
tion. The reason of this, it seems to me, is that we feel that we are more truly our- 
selves in our calm, dispassionate moments, than in the presence of a powerful temp- 
tation. Even in the struggle, we feel that if we do what we have condemned before- 
hand, we shall regret it afterward. 

I do not, accordingly, believe that "action in the line of greatest resistance' 
has any more place in the moral than the physical world. If a man, at the moment 
of decision, loves ease more than fame, or fears death more than dishonor, he will 
follow the prompting of the stronger feeling as surely as the stone falls to the ground 
or the sparks fly upward. The whole aim of moral education is to render the line 
of our ideals that of least resistance — to make it easy to do right, and hard to do 
wrong. It is not completely successful until right action is a delight. I suspect it 
may have occurred to some of my readers, after having successfully resisted the 
temptation to do some discreditable act, to feel, not proud of the victory, but ashamed 
that it should have cost a struggle. 

Of the section on ' ' Pleasure and Pain as Springs of Action " I will only say 
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that it does not seem to me to be pertinent to the subject tinder discussion. To 
show, as Professor James does, that reflex, instinctive, and emotional acts are not 
excited by the thought of the pleasure or pain that is to result from them, throws 
no light on the phenomena of will, if we follow him in considering them all primary 
performances, as contrasted with voluntary movements, which are secondary func- 
tions of our organism (p. 487). Whether we are to call all the incentives to volun- 
tary action pleasures and pains or not, does not seem to me very important. Pro- 
fessor James seems to think, for example, that sympathy, as a motive, is an instance 
to the contrary. I should say that, in my own case, sympathy is a pleasure in the 
happiness and pain in the suffering of others, but if he does not find it so, and thinks 
I am mistaken in so thinking, I will not quarrel with him. But it is important that 
we should not lose sight of the distinction between voluntary and involuntary ac- 
tions. When we wish, desire, choose, prefer, to do an act, rather than to abstain 
from acting or to do something else, then, and only then, in my view of the matter, 
is it voluntary. 

I have already discussed the matter of ideo-motor action in this relation. In 
the case of morbid impulsion, which he instances, the condition seems to be much 
the same as in many cases of instinctive or habitual action. If there is no opposing 
motive, the impulse produces its appropriate muscular actions. I had once under 
my observation an insane girl who had an uncontrollable impulse to tear her cloth- 
ing into strips, tie knots in the ends of the strips and bite them off. She realised 
perfectly well what she was doing, and talked very sensibly about it. She would 
say she didn't know why she did it ; it was a great pity ; her mother could not afford 
to have the clothing destroyed, but she couldn't help it, all the time going on with 
the work of destruction. She was not by any means destitute of feelings of delicacy, 
but that did not deter her from destroying her clothing to the last rag if it was not 
sooner replaced. Although she did not appear to take any pleasure in the work of 
destruction, I do not doubt that it would have been intolerably painful for her to 
refrain from it for any length of time. A person contending against such an im- 
pulse is like one hanging by his hands over a precipice. He does not expect any 
pleasure in letting go, but the effort of holding on becomes intolerable, and he very 
likely lets go when he is not physically incapable of holding on a little longer. 

We may now proceed to consider the author's views on the subject of the rela- 
tion of Attention to Will. 

"In closing in, therefore, after all these preliminaries, upon the more intimate 
nature of the volitional process, we find ourselves driven more and more exclusively 
to consider the conditions which make ideas prevail in the mind. With the preva- 
lence, once there as a fact, of the motive idea, the psychology of volition properly 
stops. The movements which ensue are exclusively physiological phenomena, fol- 
lowing according to physiological laws upon the neural events to which the idea 
corresponds" (pp. 559-560). 

' ' We have now brought things to a point at which we see that attention with 
effort is all that any case of volition implies. The essential achievement of the will, 
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in short, when it is most ' voluntary, ' is to attend to a difficult object and hold it fast 
before the mind. The so-doing is the fiat ; and it is a mere physiological incident 
that when the object is thus attended to, immediate motor consequences should 
ensue" (p. 561). 

"Effort of attention is thus the essential phenomenon of will. Every reader 
must know by his experience that this is so, for every reader must have felt some 
fiery passion's grasp. What constitutes the difficulty for a man laboring under 
an unwise passion of acting as if the passion were unwise ? Certainly there is no 
physical difficulty. It is as easy, physically, to avoid a fight, as to begin one ; to 
pocket one's money, as to squander it on one's cupidities ; to walk away from, as 
towards a coquette's door. The difficulty is mental ; it is that of getting the idea of 
the wise action to stay before the mind at all." (Pp. 562-563.) 

Now, nothing can be clearer to my mind than that in such a case as this, it is 
nothing but the presence of the idea of the wise action in the mind that causes us 
to hesitate. Without it, we should follow the dictates of passion immediately, 
without hesitation or misgiving. So far is it from being universally true, as argued 
by Professor James in the following sentences, too long for quotation, that reason- 
able ideas will always prevail if they can get a fair hearing, that it has passed into 
a proverb that " the woman who deliberates is lost." When we have decided be- 
forehand how we ought to act in the presence of a terrfptation, everybody knows 
that the only safe course, when the emergency arises, is to act first, as we had re- 
solved, and reflect afterwards. That is not the time for a quiet hearing of the 
arguments which oppose our passion. Reason may, it is true, come out victorious 
in such a contest, but the advantage of position is with the enemy. 

But what is the process in case that, after deliberation, we follow our propen- 
sity rather than our ideal ? It seems to me that it is the rarest thing in the world 
for us to drop the motive to the contrary course out of sight. Usually, one of two 
things happens : either we persuade ourselves for the time that we may escape the 
consequences of our folly, or passion gets such a mastery that we determine to 
brave them. The difficulty is not at all in getting the reasonable course of action 
to stay before the mind ; it is that, in comparison with the opposing motive, it does 
not seem desirable, as when we consider both dispassionately. 

Granting, for the sake of the argument, that we may, by an effort of attention, 
exclude one or the other of two sets of motives, between which we are undecided, 
from the mind, the question still remains, how we come to make this effort of atten- 
tion. According to Professor James : "We never make an effort to attend to an 
object, except for the sake of some remote interest which the effort will serve." 
(Vol. I, p 416.) That is, if I understand him, voluntary effort is effort prompted 
by desire. The schoolboy, studying a dull lesson, recalls his wandering thoughts 
to the book before him again and again, because, for one reason or another, he 
wishes to learn his lesson. His father, in his shop or his office, takes pains to fix 
in his mind a multitude of uninteresting details — the prices of various commodities, 
the names, residences, occupations, and tastes of a multitude of persons in them- 
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selves indifferent to him, because he expects and wishes to turn the knowledge to 
pecuniary profit. Many unwelcome things force themselves on our attention, but 
my readers must have differently constituted minds from mine if they can imagine 
themselves making an effort to attend to a thing which at the same time they wish 
to banish from the mind. 

The relation of attention to will, therefore, seems to me precisely the reverse 
of that asserted by Professor James. Voluntary attention, like voluntary muscular 
action, is the result of will. If we desire to make a movement, and nothing hin- 
ders, the movement comes to pass. If we desire to attend to something, we attend 
to it, for the moment, at least, and the relation of the desire to its accomplishment 
seems to me strictly analogous in the two cases. In the one case, the muscular 
movement, in the other, the attention, is thought of as the means of securing the 
desired end. If either comes to pass in any other way than as a means to a desired 
end, I deny its voluntary character. 

When Professor James says, as already quoted, that "the essential achieve- 
ment of the will ... is to attend to a difficult object and hold it fast before the 
mind," it is evident that the object to which he refers is not the action itself, but its 
consequences. When I hesitate, for instance, whether or not to make a purchase, 
which I feel I can ill afford, it is not the action of taking the money out of my 
pocket and handing it over that occupies my thoughts, but the idea, on the one 
hand, of the pleasure of possessing the desired object, and, on the other, of the in- 
convenience of not having the money it would cost. Now, whether fixing our atten- 
tion on the consequences of an act shall have any tendency to excite movements or 
not, and if so, what the movements shall be, depends on the state of our feelings in 
regard to them. The thought that if I put a paper in the fire it will be burned, or 
that if I throw a stone through my window it will break the glass, excites no move- 
ment, because I have no desire for either result. If a young lady has an offer of 
marriage, the movements which it will excite will not depend on the amount of at- 
tention she gives it, but on her disposition in regard to the person making it. That 
is, while in ideo-motor action the mere thought of the movement is sufficient to set 
off the nervous mechanism in such a way as to produce it, in such a case as this, 
the movements are determined, not by the thought of the words of acceptance or 
refusal, but by the subject's feeling in regard, to the results which will follow their 
utterance — an essentially different state of affairs. 

Professor James qualifies the statements made in the passages quoted above, as 
follows : 

" It is unqualifiedly true that if any thought do fill the mind exclusively, such 
filling is consent. The thought, for that time, at any rate, carries the man and his 
will with it. But it is not true that the thought need to fill the mind exclusively for 
consent to be there ; for we often consent to things, while thinking of other things, 
even of hostile things ; and we saw in fact that precisely what distinguishes our 
' fifth type' of decision from other types (see p. 534) is just this existence with the 
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triumphant thought of other thoughts which would inhibit it but for the effort 

which makes it prevail So that although attention is the first and fudamental 

thing in volition, express consent to the reality of the thing attended to is often an 
additional and quite distinct phenomenon involved. 

" The reader's own consciousness tells him, of course, just what these words of 
mine denote. And I freely confess that I am impotent to carry the analysts of the 
matter any farther, or to explain in other terms of what this consent consists. It 
seems a subjective experience sni generis, which we can designate, but not define." 
(P. 568.) 

I have, perhaps, already said as much as is necessary in regard to the feeling 
of effort. We have it whenever we renounce what, at the time, we strongly desire. 
Professor James makes a mystery here of what seems to me a very plain and simple 
matter. I should use a stronger word than "consent" to express my state of mind 
in such a case as he is considering. So far as my consciousness informs me, when 
I come to a difficult decision, it is always by a choice or preference of one alterna- 
tive over the other. Both may be, in themselves, undesirable ; but in comparison, 
one must be more desirable than the other. I do not wish to lose my money, but I 
would rather lose my money than my life. The preference of one thing to another 
may be an experience sui generis and incapable of further analysis, but it is as in- 
telligible as anything in the working of our minds. 

In what does the " fiat," of which so much is said, consist? I presume I shall 
not carry the assent of all, perhaps not of many, of my readers in what I am about 
to say, but I am unable, in my own case, to find anything more or less in it than 
the combination of desire with the feeling of power that the contemplated act may 
take place now. It seems to me that the line of argument by which Professor James 
disposes of the feeling of innervation is equally applicable here. When we have 
this combination of feelings we have volition, and under no other circumstances. 
If we suppose the "fiat" to be something distinct, how can we distinguish it from 
that without which we never experience it, and which we never experience without 
it ? We are so made that when we wish and feel able to act we act, and the inser- 
tion of any additional factor is an entire superfluity. 

To recapitulate : Professor James's argument, as I understand it, is that, inas- 
much as we perform a multitude of acts which are incited merely by the thought of 
the movement, without respect to its consequences, and when the idea of an act 
takes entire possession of the mind, the act is inevitably performed, it follows that 
attention to the act itself — that is, the bodily movements — is the only essential con- 
stituent of its voluntary nature, and that desire or aversion, in respect to its conse- 
quences, is, in this regard, only an accidental and' superfluous accompaniment, 
which, so far as it can be considered operative at all, acts only by directing our at- 
tention. 

I hold, on the other hand, that, by the well-established use of language, only 
those acts are termed voluntary which are performed intentionally, purposely, by 
preference or choice. This choice may be between two or more courses of action, 
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or between action and inaction, but in either case it is determined, not by the 
thought of the action itself, but by our desire or preference of its anticipated re- 
sults. The amount of attention directed to the act itself may be reduced to a mini- 
mum without impairing its voluntary character, provided it is done with a conscious 
purpose. 

This brings us back to the statement of the case by Professor James, with which 
we started out. Our choices or preferences are merely the predominances of our 
desires, or. what is the same thing looked at from the other side, our aversions. 
Desire of the result, not attention to the means of securing it, is, to my mind, the 
fundamental thing in voluntary action. 

Professor James does not attempt any exhaustive discussion of the question of 
" Free Will." He considers the question insoluble on logical grounds, and after a 
very clear and fair statement of the scientific argument for determinism from the 
unity and continuity of nature, decides in favor of the hypothesis of freedom on 
ethical grounds, the nature of which is indicated in the following passages : 

"The most that any argument can do for determinism is to make it a clear and 
seductive conception, which a man is foolish not to espouse, so long as he stands by 
the great scientific postulate that the world must be one unbroken fact, and that 
prediction of all things without exception must be ideally, if not actually, possible. 
It is a moral postulate about the Universe, the postulate that what ought to be can 
be, and that bad acts cannot be fated, but that good ones must be possible in their place, 
which would lead one to espouse the contrary view. But when scientific and moral 
postulates war thus with each other and objective proof is not to be had, the only 
course is voluntary choice, for scepticism itself, if systematic, is also voluntary 
choice. If, meanwhile, the will be undetermined, it would seem only fitting that 
the belief in its indetermination should be voluntarily chosen from amongst other 
possible beliefs " (p. 573). 

" The question of fact in the free-will controversy is thus extremely simple. It 
relates solely to the amount of effort of attention or consent which we can at any 
time put forth. Are the duration and intensity of this effort fixed functions of the 
object, or are they not ? Now, as I just said, it seems as if the effort were an inde- 
pendent variable, as if we might exert more or less of it in a given case. When a 
man has let his thoughts go for days and weeks until they culminate at last in some 
particularly dirty or cowardly or cruel act, it is hard to persuade him, in the midst 
of his remorse, that he might not have reined them in ; hard to make him believe 
that this whole goodly universe (which his act so jars upon) required and exacted it 
of him at that fatal moment, and from eternity made aught else impossible. But, 
on the other hand, there is the certainty that all his effortless volitions are resultants 
of interests and associations, whose strength and sequence are mechanically deter- 
mined by the structure of that physical mass, his brain : and the general continuity 
of things and the monistic conception of the world may lead one irresistibly to pos- 
tulate that a little fact like effort can form no real exception to the overwhelming 
reign of deterministic law. Even in effortless volition we have the consciousness of 
the alternative being also possible. This is surely a delusion here ; why is it not a 
delusion every where ? " (Pp. 571-572). 
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If 1 were seeking nothing more than a dialectical victory, it would be sufficient 
to say that Professor James, on his own premises, concedes the whole question in 
the closing sentences above quoted. As we have already seen, he insists, repeatedly 
and emphatically, that effort of will is only put forth on the side of our ideals, 
against our instincts and propensities; that we never resist our energy, overcome 
our courage, or conquer our sobriety. If we accept this as the fact, it must, of 
course, follow that all our bad decisions are decisions without effort, as it certainly 
is the fact that most of them are, and we are thus, at one stroke, deprived of the 
only reason, according to our author, for questioning the doctrine of determinism. 

Taking the ground that I do, that Will is nothing but the combination of feel- 
ings of desire and ability, it evidently follows that the question is merely in regard 
to the freedom of desire. That is, are our likings and dislikings, either absolutely 
or relatively to each other, under our control ? Of course we are free from external 
coercion in such matters. No one can compel us to like the taste of castor oil better 
than that of honey, the odor of onions than that of violets, the braying of an ass 
than the touch of a master hand on the keys of the organ, but can we compel our- 
selves to do it ? I do not of course deny that we can, by habit and association, work 
great changes in our tastes. The question is as to our ability to change them ab- 
ruptly, by an effort of attention, or of consent, or what not. There is no doubt that 
it would be very convenient if we could gain such control of our feelings that the 
old saying might be made to read, even at the expense of rhyme, "What can't be 
cured must be enjoyed, " but I presume few will maintain that their will can accom- 
plish so much as that. Yet such is the only meaning which, to my mind, the asser- 
tion can have that we can, by such effort, give the preponderance to what is, in it- 
self, the weaker motive. What we call motives are nothing but our likings and 
dislikings. It may be thought by some a confession of weakness of will, but I am 
unable to imagine myself voluntarily doing an act which I expected would have un- 
pleasant consequences to myself, unless I felt, at the time, that the results of not 
doing it would be still more unpleasant. And, although I have abundant reason to 
wish for a clearer perception of what is good, I have no desire for such freedom as 
will enable me to choose what seems to me the worse. 

This is all I have to say at present in criticism of the position of Professor 
James in regard to this subject. Before closing, however, I will briefly call atten- 
tion to an aspect of the matter which does not seem to me to have attracted the at- 
tention it deserves. 

We have seen that an essential constituent of every volition is a desire for a 
state of consciousness different from the present. But we cannot desire that of which 
we have no conception, consequently it follows that imagination must play a part in 
every motive to action. 

Unless I am much mistaken, what we call strength of will depends very largely 
on imaginative power. It is not altogether easy to distinguish this quality from ob- 
stinacy — the disposition to persist in a course once undertaken, independently of its 
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wisdom. But when we find a man who, having once settled upon a reasonable 
course of action, pursues it to the end, in spite of difficulties and discouragements, 
it will be found, I think, that the distinguishing quality of his mind, as contrasted 
with the fickle and vacillating, consists in the power of realising, at all times, the 
remote, as well as the immediate consequences of his acts. This deters him from 
hastily entering on courses of action which he will not be able to carry though, and 
when temptations to turn aside assail him, this enables him to see that they are not 
worthy of attention in comparison with the motives for persistence. 

We have a natural propensity to be more affected by objects that are present 
to our senses than by those that are absent, by what we expect to occur immediately 
than what is in the distant future. The child who idles away the time in which he 
should perform an allotted task, the savage who spends a time of plenty in sloth and 
gluttony, both know that the time is coming when they will have occasion to regret 
their negligence, but they are incapable of realising how they will feel when it comes. 
Many a soldier, who enlisted with a heart overflowing with valor, has felt a change 
which he could hardly justifiy by logic come over his estimate of the comparative 
value of military glory and a whole skin, when he came under fire. 

Kinglake, in his " Eothen," relates that on one occasion he engaged some of the 
wandering Arabs of the desert, who have an invincible repugnance to cities, to 
transport him and his baggage to Damascus. The bargain was explicit, and they 
fully understood what was expected of them. As they came in sight of the city, 
however, they grew uneasy, and began to beg to be released from their agreement. 
The nearer they approached, the more their distress increased, till they finally left 
their camels and fled into the desert, choosing rather to lose not only their wages 
but their property than to enter the hated walls. He remarks that he has no doubt 
of their sincerity at the time the bargain was made, but believes they were incap- 
able of imagining, what would be their feelings when they came to carry it out. 

St. Paul speaks of enduring "as seeing him who is invisible." The psychology 
of strength of will is condensed into that sentence. The man who fully realises the 
unseen and remote is not at the mercy of every fresh impression on his senses. He 
may have little obstinacy, and be always ready to recede from an opinion or a course 
of action that turns out to have been ill-advised. The objects of his aspiration may 
be worthy or unworthy, real or illusory. But when he has counted the cost, and 
decided what is most to be desired, he moves on, steadfastly and unswervingly, to 
the consummation of his purpose. Sloth does not enchain him ; passion does not 
seduce him ; difficulty and danger do not daunt him. 

"Sifractus Ulabatur orbis 
Impavidumfericnt rut'nae." 

W. L. Worcester. 



